THE    HEART   OF   AN   INQUISITOR
dispiriting. The guards marched me to the wall and left me without
ceremony. The commander gave an order and the soldiers shouldered
their rifles and lined up opposite me. A leather-jacketed mechanic
swung the starting-handle of one of the lorries, a big Packard.
The Commander and the soldiers had their eyes on him. Appar-
ently they were waiting for him to get it started. Vaguely I remem-
bered hearing something of a practice that had been employed
at some executions for disobedience or desertion among the troops
behind the front line. They started up a noisy motor-lorry engine,
but whether it was to drown the volley or annoy the victim or dull
the perceptions of the firing-squad I was uncertain. The fellow
swung and swung again without result, dashed round to adjust the
throttle, dashed back, swung and got a kick and a back-fire. He
scratched his head as if the behaviour of the engine puzzled Mm,
Incompetent Russia. . . . The morning air after the stuffy rooms
and this fellow's incompetence brought back to me a slight feeling of
superiority.
The Commander approached me and produced a cloth.
"Your eyes," he explained. "Turn round and let me bandage
them."
"No, no,5' I pleaded.
"The prisoner's eyes must be bandaged according to the regula-
tions/5 he announced gruffly and seized hold of my arm to turn me.
I resisted and he slapped my face. But as he did so he glanced up to
a window on his left as if afraid of a reproof for his action. I followed
his glance. The window was open and beside it stood Dzeginsky
and another man. Dzerjinsky must have made some sign wMch I
did not see because the Commander desisted.
"I shall tie your hands, then."
"No, no. Please !"
The Packard engine suddenly roared. There was no exhaust
pipe on the lorry and the din was terrible. It made me frown and
the Commander of the soldiers grinned at my annoyance. I could
not hear what he said, but he took several paces to the right of me
and waited. I had made up my mind what I should like to do. I
would give myself one last fling by waiting until the instant before the
officer gave the word to fire, when I would hurl myself bodily at him
and bring him to the ground. It would be a poor little abortive fling,
for I should be shot or clubbed to death the next moment, but at
least I would go down fighting. I wasn't afraid of dying now, I was
solacing myself with the thought of my feeble gesture.
The Packard was roaring on. The officer raised his hand. I
could see him clearly. He was slightly in front of me. The soldiers
had their rifles levelled.